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Mr. Pitt that your Majesty will consider it for a fortnight." — " Then he 
will have hopes." — " Yes, Sir." — " If you say anything of that kind, 
I will disavow you to Mr. Pitt. I tell you, / will be forced." — " For 
God's sake, Sir, don't say so. What an appearance will that have?" — 
I told him Mr. Pitt said that his Majesty did not know that he was 
within two fingers' breadth of passing his reign in quiet and ease, or of 
not having an easy moment. I had my reason for saying it. — " Why, ay ; 
is not that force?" — "Indeed, Sir, he did not speak of himself, he meant 
something else; what he meant I know not; he did not mean himself." — 
"/ will be forced. The world shall see how I am used. I will have it 
known." — "What good, Sir, can arise from thence? Perhaps many may 
blame Mr. Pitt's pushing it; but at the same time they will be sorry to 
see your affairs in confusion for such an object."— All the answer I 
could get was, — "I will be forced" (III. 62). 

And he was forced ! 

Carl Becker. 

The Life of John Bright. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company; London: 
Constable and Company. 1913. Pp. x, 480.) 

John Bright has waited much longer for an adequate biography than 
either of the two statesmen — Cobden and Gladstone — with whom he was 
most closely associated ; but the delay was worth while since it has 
secured for Bright so excellent and sympathetic a biographer as Mr. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan. Unless the task had been undertaken by 
Lord Morley and the biography had completed a trilogy along with the 
lives of Gladstone and Cobden, it is hard to imagine a better biographer 
for John Bright than Mr. Trevelyan has proved himself. Born and bred 
in the Liberal atmosphere and the Liberal traditions of the Manchester 
School, Mr. Trevelyan, although not personally acquainted with John 
Bright, is singularly well equipped for the writing of the story of the 
struggles of the man who was probably the best loved and most widely 
respected of Victorian statesmen. The departure that he has made in 
compressing the biography into a single volume will be welcomed by 
American readers. The result of this compression has been that the 
later years of Bright's life are treated somewhat scantily. The nineteen 
years from 1870 to 1889 occupy only fifty-five pages, as compared with 
the 370 pages devoted to his active political career from the death of his 
first wife to the end of the fight for the second extension of the fran- 
chise. But the biography loses little by this brief treatment of the later 
years; for all that gives John Bright his outstanding place in British 
politics belongs to the period before he entered Gladstone's cabinet in 
1868, and John Bright would have been almost as important a figure in 
British history had he died in 1870, instead of surviving until 1889. 

During his active political life John Bright was engaged in four great 
struggles. In three of these he was fighting on behalf of the working- 
men of England, and was regarded by them with passionate affection and 
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loyalty. In one he stood alone, or almost alone, against the nation, and 
admiration and affection were changed to abuse and obloquy. The touch- 
stone of John Bright's sincerity, of his conscientiousness, and of his 
courage was applied during the days when he opposed the Crimean War 
in Parliament, on the platform, and in the press, while the emotional 
British nation, stirred to a Jingo frenzy, assailed him with floods of 
abuse, caricatured and vilified him, and burnt him in effigy. Bright 
opposed the Crimean War because it was foolish as well as because it 
was wicked; and when the course of events justified his opposition, he 
quickly regained the popularity and high position which he appeared to 
have forfeited. His example doubtless fortified Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George, when in 1900 they 
opposed the Boer War, and had to meet attacks and undergo unpopu- 
larity very similar to the treatment meted out to Bright and Cobden in 
1855 and 1856. 

The other great fights of John Bright's political life were the struggle 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, the long-continued effort to keep the 
English nation from openly siding with the Confederacy in the American 
Civil War, and the contest for the extension of the franchise to the work- 
ing classes in England. In all these political struggles Bright showed 
himself rather a critic than a constructive statesman ; but a critic was 
just what England needed when he came on the political stage. For 150 
years England had been governed by the aristocracy, and it had become 
a tradition that only the aristocracy was capable of governing, and that 
the country owed a deep debt to its landed class for the ability with which 
its fortunes had been guided from the Revolution of 1688 to the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria. It was John Bright who shook the tradition of 
the governing classes. He and Richard Cobden showed up mercilessly 
the selfishness of the policy that imposed starvation on the nation for the 
sake of the rent-roll of the men who controlled both the legislation and 
the administration of the country. When the struggle for repeal was 
ended, and the expansion of trade and commerce, and the rise in wages 
and comfort justified his criticism, it was he who arraigned the stupidity 
of the government in advocating the cause of slavery in the Southern 
States, while the working-men with truer instinct stood by the North. 
Fortified by the victory of 1846 and by the success of the United States 
in 1864, it was John Bright who challenged the right of the aristocracy 
to govern the nation. " The class which has hitherto ruled in this 
country", he said in a speech at Glasgow on October 16, 1866, "has 
failed miserably. It revels in power and wealth, whilst at its feet, a 
terrible peril for its future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. 
If a class has failed, let us try the nation." 

As a cabinet minister John Bright scored no great success. As Mr. 
Trevelyan shows, this was largely due to his failing health. He was laid 
aside entirely during the fateful months when the Liberal cabinet capitu- 
lated on the education question, and laid up a heritage of trouble for all 
subsequent Liberal ministries. The lack of success was, however, also 
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due to the fact that Bright had not the qualities necessary to a successful 
minister. During his later years he roused himself to aid in the fight for 
the third Reform Bill and he showed real constructive statesmanship in 
his suggestion for dealing with the House of Lords on the lines after- 
wards adopted by Mr. Asquith in the Parliament Act. But it was 
Bright's criticism during the years when he was a free lance, and the 
speeches in which he embodied his deepest convictions that gave him 
his importance in the field of British politics. Mr. Trevelyan has made 
large use of the published speeches in his biography. More than in the 
case of any other public man, John Bright's life was his speeches, and 
the best of these have been known and read for fifty years, since they 
were collected and published by Thorold Rogers in 1869. Before the 
appearance of Mr. Trevelyan's volume there were in existence also 
several volumes giving sketches of Bright. These include Mr. Barry 
O'Brien's monograph published in 1910 and the John Bright in the Vic- 
torian Era series by C. A. Vince, which was published in 1898. These 
little books, however, in no way filled the place which will henceforth be 
occupied by the excellent biography of Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Geschichte der Aufteilang und Kolonisation Afrikas seit dem Zeit- 
alter der Entdeckungen. Von Paul Darmstaedter. Erster 
Band, 1415-1870. (Berlin and Leipzig: C. J. Goschen. 1913. 
Pp. viii, 320.) 

It is now several years since the publication of Alfred Zimmerman's 
monumental work, Die Europ'dischen Kolonien, and the translation into 
German of Sir Harry Johnston's History of the Colonization of Africa. 
Neither of these two books can now be expected to satisfy the natural 
desire of the Germans for a thoroughgoing history of European activi- 
ties in Africa. Herr Darmstaedter does not attempt such a work in this 
volume. He does scarcely more than summarize the events and con- 
clusions which may be found in various English and French books. He 
frankly says that it has not been possible to consult the mass of unprinted 
material in European archives nor even to look into all the printed works 
on the subject. In a forthcoming volume, which will treat the compara- 
tively short period from 1870 to the present time, he promises to intro- 
duce some hitherto unprinted documents. 

The author of this book chooses to summarize the period before 1800 
in one-third of the book, leaving the other two-thirds for the remaining 
seventy years. He treats the colonies of various countries in general and 
then individually. In the latter case he shows the method of its acquisi- 
tion by the mother-country, the policy pursued towards it at home, the 
efforts at colonizing it, if any, and the conditions of agriculture, trade, 
population, railroads, and schools at various times. The halting com- 
mercial policy of England in Africa is compared unfavorably with the 



